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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism, 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLze CommuNisM 
or CompLex MAarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Cc ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other .jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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MAGDALEN. 





If any woman of us all, 
If any woman of the street, 

Before the Lord should pause and fall, 
And with her long hair wipe his feet— 


He whom with yearning hearts we love, 
And fain would see with human eyes 
Around our living pathway move, 
And underneath out daily skies— 


The Maker of the heavens and earth, 
The Lord of life, the Lord of death, 

In whom this universe had birth, 
But breathing of our breath one breath— 


If any woman of the street 

Should kneel, and with the lifted mesh 
Of her long tresses wipe his feet, 

And with her kisses kiss his flesh— 


How round that woman would we throng, 
How willingly would clasp her hands 

Fresh from that touch divine, and long 
To gather up the twice blest strands ! 


How eagerly with her would change 
Our idle innocence, nor heed 

Her shameful memories and strange, 
Could we but also claim that deed ! 


THE FAITH CABLE. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

| nd is the medium of connection be- 

tween our spirit and God ; and we should 
think of it as a substantial thing, not a mere 
thought or abstraction. It may be compared 
to the fibres of a root which the plant shoots 
into the earth, strengthening itself and deriv- 
ing nourishment from the connection. In our 
union with God there is a reciprocal action. 
His word comes to us, extending the fibres of 
his life toward us; and by responsive acts of 
faith, our spirit shoots forth toward him, and 
each way fibres multiply, perfecting the union. 
Every little act of faith in all our past experi- 
ence, is a fibre connecting us with God; but it 
is a great secret to know how to combine these 
acts, how to make a strong bond by twisting 
all the fibres into one. In the process of spin- 
ning, at the point where the twist commences 
there are a great many little separate fibres, 
and each alone is weak—the least strain will 
break them; but combined and twisted to- 
gether, they make a strong thread. So we may 
have ten thousand fibres of faith in a loose, 
uncombined state, in which they are easily 
pulled apart—they can not bear any strain, till 
we find a way to twist them into a unit. We 
are in the constant exercise of little acts of 
faith, and have been accumulating, in a long 
experience, the fibrous material connecting us 
with God. But we must learn the art of twist- 
ing, if we would make a cable of strength. 
If we can have the strength of all our faith 
concentrated, it will hold under any trial. 

The same symbol applies to the experience 
of masses of individuals. Each one’s faith is 
a distinct thread connecting him with God; 
but the strength of massescan never be known 
till their faith is combined and twisted into one 
cord. When God shall find means to condense 
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lives, and make the faith of many a unit, their 
union with each other and with him will be 
such that nothing in the universe can break it, 
or put any injurious strain upon it. 

We should twist the little fibres of our own 
faith into one cord, and the cords of all into 
one invincible cable. This condensation of 
faith will conquer the world. It will overcome 
unbelief, which is the power of Satan. We 
must have power of mind to look over our past 
experience and take the value of all our past 
acts of faith, and so gain an ever-present con- 
sciousness and impression of the whole. Then 
we shall have strength. A people that can do 
this, and combine their faith in one ascending 
column to the throne of power, will bring 
heaven and earth together. 


INTERIOR HISTORY. 


F I could write out my experience in rela- 
tion to envy, how it has worked in me and 
how been overcome, it would make a volume ; 
and it would be a volume not without interest 
to many, for James says, “Do ye think the 
Scripture hath said in vain that the spirit that 
dwelleth in us lusteth to envy?” intimating 
the universality of the malady. While it is 
of all maladies the most distressing, there is 
none which persons are less able to guard 
themselves against and resist in their own 
strength. Being of an ambitious, aspiring dis- 
position, fond of approbation, fond of excel- 
lence, not contented with mediocrity in any 
thing, I inherited at the same time moderate 
self-esteem and some personal disadvantages, 
which, while they discouraged my ambition, 
exposed me to the insinuations of envy. 
Those who have naturally a good degree of 
self-complacence are undoubtedly less suscep- 
tible to envy than those whose hope and self- 
esteem are disproportioned to their ambition. 
There was one friend to whom my relation 
had been one rather of condescension than 
reverence, whom God blessed with a rich and 
rare experience, which developed -in her gifts 
and graces that exalted her in beauty and edi- 
fication. This was the occasion of my grand 
conflict with envy, which resulted in a final 
victory over it. The consciousness and shame 
of being envious, together with the feeling it- 
self, made me perfectly wretched. To find 
that I could not rejoice in the elevation of one 
who had long been in a low estate, and who I 
knew had attracted God’s blessing by her 
humility and contrition, was extremely distress- 
ing tome. Yet there seemed to be an inex- 
orable law in my members bringing me into 
bondage to the feeling of envy toward her. 
There was a spirit in me that could not bear 
to have her more beloved and more deserving 
than I. As if to aggravate my disease to the 
utmost, she was constantly doing me good. 
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God gave her the disposition and opportunity 
to help me, and made her the medium of his 
own grace toward me. My conviction of the 
hatefulness and damnation of this spirit came 
to that desperation at last, that it was the one 
prayer of my soul to be cured of envy. I said 
in my heart continually, if God would save me 
from that, it was all I would ask ; I would be 
contented with perfect insignificance. “ Bless- 
ed be nothing,” thought I, without envy. As 
when I have had an aching tooth it has seemed 
that unconsciousness in the excited nerve 
would be bliss enough for a while, so I felt 
that the departure of envy would leave my 
heart in a state of perfect felicity. Heaven to 
me was a place where there was no envy. In 
such a place I could 


“ Bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


And I was delivered at last from this spirit. 
By bringing it to the light, and by confessing 
my union with Christ, who is holy, harmless 
and undefiled—by persevering in this course— 
envy was at length cast out of me. I have 
been for a long time happy and the peace of 
God has filled my heart. I feel entirely 
reconciled to my friend’s prosperty. May 
God bless her more and more, and make 
her cup to overflow. wl 





PROSPERITY. 





EMPORARY prosperity too often proves 

a cheat, a downright deception, as 
every one knows who gives the subject the 
slightest reflection. Prosperity that is fol- 
lowed by adversity is no prosperity at all. 
The case of the rich man in the Gospel is in 
point. He was prosperous in the world—so he 
thought—and his neighbors no doubt, thought 
so too ; but how was it in the next, a world of 
endless ages? Was he prosperous there? 
Far from it. Indeed, the temporary prosperity 
to which he trusted, only proved a snare to his 
soul. His shrewdness ahd thrift were terribly 
at fault. He piled up riches, to be sure, for 
the animal man, who at best, had but a short 
time to gloat over them. In the long run, 
therefore, Lazarus was the richer, wiser, and 
more truly practical man of the two. He had 
the forecast to secure enduring riches at the 
cost of temporary, if need be. For he had 
his eye on the friendship of God—riches that 
secure good society in all worlds to come. 
In that Lazarus exhibited his shrewdness, his 
practical wisdom. But his temporarily wise 
neighbor, what was his lookout in his new cir- 
cumstances? Was he made a welcome guest 
in good society? According to the account in 
the parable he was having a pretty hard time 
of it. All his riches in personal property and 
real-estate availed not so much as to secure a 
drop of water to ease his pain. What a warn- 
ing did he send back to the rest of his family 
who were ruining themselves by the same in- 
fatuation to get rich! 


In these days, when the two worlds seem to 
be coming together, it can not be long before 
the policy adopted by Paul, namely, counting 
no success prosperity that does not embrace 
clean victories over sin, selfishness, disease 





and death, resulting in a vital union with the ~ 


resurrection society of which Christ is the cen- 


ter, will be also the policy of all truly Christ- , 


ian bodies. ' G. €. 


THE SECOND ADVENT: 


OR, 


WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 

(A treatise by the late ALPHzus CrosBy, eminent Professor of 


Philology and author of many Greek Text Books ; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 





4. In respect to FORMS OF GOVERNMENT.—It 
was of little consequence to the early Christians 
what form of government prevailed during the very 
short interval before the establishment of the new 
kingdom, but of vast moment that no needless 
prejudice or agitation should be excited against 
“the gospel of the kingdom,” and that their blame- 
less lives and good works should win others to its 
acceptance. The motives presented below, in 
Rom. xiii. 11, 12, 1 Tim. ii. 4, and 1 Pet. ii. 12, 15, 
are worthy of especial notice. The following pas- 
sages, therefore, can no more be now employed to 
enforce the submission of a nation to a despotic 
government, than the extracts under a previous 
head (No. 2) to justify slavery. 


Rom. xiii. 1, “ Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be, are ordained of God. (2) Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God: and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. (3) For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power? do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
praise of the same. (4) For he is the minister of God 
to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil. (5) Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ 
sake. (6) For, for this cause pay ye tribute also: for 
they are God’s ministers, attending continually upon 
this very thing. (7) Render therefore to all their dues : 
tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom cus- 
tom ; fear to whom fear ; honor to whom honor. . . (11) 
And that, snowing the time, that now it is high time to 
awake out of sleep: for now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed. (12) The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand: \et us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light.” 


1 Tim. ii. 1, “I exhort therefore, that, first of all, 
supplications. prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks be made for all men: (2) For kings, and for all 
that are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. (3) For this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Savior ; 
(4) Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth. (5) For there is one God, 
and one meditator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus ; (6) Who gave himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due time.” 


1 Pet. ii. 12, “Having your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles: that, whereas they speak against 
you as evil-doers, they may by your good works, which 
they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation, 
(13) Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme ; 
(14) Or unto governors, as unto them hat are sent by 
him for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise 
of them that do well. (15) For so is the will of God, 
that with well-doing ye may put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men: (16) As free, and not using your liberty 
tor a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 
(17) Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear 
God. Honor the king.” 


5. In respect to OUTWARD RELIGIOUS FORMS 
AND USAGES.—We find here one of the most re- 
markable features of the Apostolic period—a fea- 
ture to which I know not where to look for a par- 
allel. Regarding the gospel, not as the establish- 
ment of a new system of religion, but as the an- 
nouncement of the speedy advent of a new Sov- 
ereign who would establish his own system ‘1 both 
church and state, they gave little heed to any formal 
institution of creeds or rubrics or ceremonies or 
organizations. So far from this, they even recom- 
mended that during the brief interval Jews should 





continue Jews ; and Gentiles, Gentiles. The pro- 
ceedings of a general council held in respect to the 
Gentiles, as given in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, 
are throughout worthy of careful study, as throwing 
great light upon the character of the period, and 
upon the views and principles of the Apostles. It 
may perhaps be sufficient here to give merely the 
conclusion. : 


Acts xv. 22, “ Then pleased it the apostles and elders, 
with the whole church, to send chosen men of their own 
company to Antioch, with Paul and Barnabas ; namely, 
Judas, surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among 
the brethren: (23) And they wrote letters by them after 
this manner: The apostles, and elders, and brethren, 
send greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gen- 
tiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. (24) Foras- 
much as we have heard, that certain which went out 
from us, have troubled you with words, subverting your 
souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the 
law ; to whom we give no such commandment : (25) It 
seemed good unto us, being assembled with one accord, 
to send chosen men unto you, with our beloved Barna- 
bas and Paul: (26) Men that have hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. [27] We 
have sent, therefore Judas and Silas, who shall also 
tell you the same things, by mouth [28] For it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden than these necessary things ; [29] 
That ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood and from things strangled, and from fornication : 
from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. 
Fare ye well.” 


So the Apostle Paul, in his letter to the Cor- 
inthian church, expressly advised that both Jews 
and Gentiles should retain their distinctive charac- 
ter. 


1 Cor. vii. 18, “ Is any man called being circumcised ? 
let him not become uncircumcised. Is any called in un- 
cumcision! let him not be circumcised. [19] Circum- 
cision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the 
keeping of the commandments of God. [20] Let every 
man abide in the same calling wherein he was called.” 


This view furnishes a satisfactory explanation of 
what might otherwise seem an unaccountable, if not 
unprincipled, latitudinarianism and spirit of con- 
formity in this great Apostle—extending, not mere- 
ly to circumcision and to meats and drinks, but 
even to sacred days, and, in some degree at least, 
to baptism itself. Indeed, one might doubt whether 
the Apostle regarded any outward forms as more 
than “.he weak and beggarly elements” of a 
world that was soon to pass away—the “shadow 
of things to come,” whose substance was Christ. 


Rom. xiv. 2, “For one believeth that he may eat all 
things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs. [3] Let 
not him that eateth, despise him that eateth not ; and let 
not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth: for 
God hath received him... . [5] One man esteemeth one 
day above another : another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. [6] 
He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord : 
and he that regardeth not the day, tothe Lord he doth 
not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for 
he giveth God thanks ; and he that eateth not, to the 
Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks. .... [10], 
But why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why dost thou 
set at naught thy brother? for we shall all stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ.” 


Col. ii. 16, “ Let no man therefore judge you in meat, 
or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath days : (17) Which are a shadow 
of things to come ; but the body is of Christ... . 20. 
Wherefore, if ye be dead with Christ from the rudi- 
ments of the world, why, as though living in the world, 
are ye subject to ordinances, 21. ‘ Touch not ; taste not ; 
handle not ; 22, Which all are to perish with the using ;’ 
after the commandments and doctrines of men?” 


Gal. iv. 9, “‘ But now, after that ye have known God, 
or rather are known of God, how turn ye again to the 
weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again 
to be in bondage? 10. Ye observe days, and months, 
and times, and years. 11. I am afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labor in vain.” 


1 Cor. ix. 20, “And unto Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews ; to them that are under the 
law, as under the law, that I might gain them that are 
under the law; 21. To them that are without law, as 
without law, ‘being not without law to God, but under 
the law to Christ,’ that I might gain them that are with- 
out law. 22. To the weak became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means savesome. 23. And this I do 
for the gospel’s sake, that I might be partaker thereof 
with you.” 

1 Cor. i. 14, “I thank God that I baptized none of 
you, but Crispus and Gaius; 15. Lest any should say 
that I had baptized in mine own name. 16. And I bap- 
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tized also the household of Stephanas ; besides, [ know 
not whether I baptized any other. 17. For Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” 

The following extract shows that St. Paul re- 
garded the precept of “the apostles and elders 
and brethren,” in Acts xv. 29, “that ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols,” not as a matter of re- 
ligious obligation, but as a mere compromise. He 
taught the Corinthians, that they should ask no 
questions to avoid disobeying this precept ; and 
that they might even knowingly violate it with a 
good conscience, except when they would thus of- 
fend their weaker brethren. So little was the 
authority which St. Paul attached to the express 
injunction of a general and even apostolic council ! 


1 Cor. x. 25, “ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake: 26. For the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. 27. If any 
of them that believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be 
disposed to go: whatsoever is set before you, eat, ask- 
ing no questions for conscience’ sake. 28. But if any 
man say unto you, T his is offered in sacrifice unto idols, 
eat not for his sake that showed it, and for conscience’ 
sake ; for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness there- 
of: 29. Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of the other : 
for why is my “7-5 { judged of another man’s con- 
science? 30. For if I by grace be a partaker, why am I 
evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? 31. 
Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God: 32. Give none offence, 
neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor tothe church 
of God. 33. Even as I please all men in all things, not 
seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, that 
they may be saved.” 

VIII. As in the remarkable prominence given to 
motives drawn from the nearness of these events 
(see V. above); so, even more strikingly, in the no 
less remarkable absence of motives (now so famil- 
tar) drawn from the shortness and uncertainty of 
life, and the approach of death. 


Motives of this latter class are so familiar to our 
own minds, and hold so large a place in the ex- 
hortations of the pulpit, in hymns (that suspicious, 
because so imaginative and yet unsuspected, source 
of doctrine), in other exercises of public and pri- 
vate worship, and in popular religious books, that 
we are in danger of not observing their absence in 
the discourses of our Savior, and in the writings of 
his Apostles. They are so fixed in our own minds, 
that we unconsciously supply them ourselves in 
reading the Scriptures ; and it is perhaps little sus- 
pected by most preachers and religious writers, 
how many texts they use, dy way of accommoda- 
tion, as containing or implying such motives, which, 
in their proper sense, are entirely devoid of any 
such force. It is possible, therefore, that not a few 
may be surprised to learn that, in the New Testa- 
ment, often as we find the word “death,” yet, 


1. There are no warnings to PREPARE for death, 
but for the coming of the Son of man. 

2. There are no precepts to WATCH with refer- 
ence to death, but to Christ’s coming. 

3. It is nowhere said that death “will come as a 
THIEF IN THE NIGHT,” but the day of the Lord. 

4. There is no promise to believers of REST a/ 
death, but “ when the Lord Fesus shall he revealed 
from heaven.” 

5. It is never urged as a motive to REPENTANCE 
that death is near, but that “ the Aingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 

6. It is never presented as a motive to sobriety 
and prayerfulness, that the ezd of /ife is at hand, 
but the end of all things.” 

It is needless to multiply these particulars ; but 
let me ask, Are they not absolutely inexplicable, if 
our proposition be false? That “the coming of 
the Son of man,” “the day of the Lord,” “the 
kingdom of heaven,” “ the end of all things,” etc., 
are mere periphrases for death, no one, of course, 
will seriously urge. 

So various, abundant, and conclusive are the 
proofs in favor of our proposition that “The Apos- 
tles evidently expected, that the Second Coming 
of Christ, with its associate events, would take 





place before the death of some who were then liv- 
ing.” So important, nay, so vital, was the connec- 
tion of this expectation of the Apostles with all 
their preaching and all their life. Deny our propo- 
sition, and you make many of their words enigmas, 
and much of their history a riddle. Admit it, and 
you have a key of wondrous power to unlock the 
secrets of their views and feelings, of their lan- 
guage and their lives. I have endeavored to set 
forth its evidence as clearly and as fully as our 
limits would allow; and yet I feel that any impres- 
sion made by detached passages must fall far 
short of the strong, deep, firm conviction produced 
by simply reading carefully and continuously the 
whole priceless series of the apostolic writings. 


YOSEPH AS A STATESMAN. 





HE article below we copy from Equity, an able 

monthly journal published in Boston, in the 
interest of labor and societary reform. It was 
written by a Christian lawyer, and presents a new 
and interesting view of one of the noblest char- 
acters of the Old Testament : 

JOSEPH was a great statesman and reformer, as 
the manner in which he saved Egypt from the 
famine of seven years drought shows. The 
measures taken by him to prevent the famine, and 
to secure the people of Egypt from a similar event 
in the future, may seem at first sight to have been 
unjust and oppressive; but in reality they were 
far otherwise. 

In order to appreciate Joseph, we must consider 
his position and limitations. He was not the mon- 
arch, was not invested with absolute power, and all 
that we could expect of him is, that he should have 
done the best for the people the circumstances per- 
mitted. He was the prime minister, and favorite of 
a great king, and though he might have desired to 
benefit the people far more than he actually did, he 
would have defeated himself, and have prevent- 
ed the partial service he did render, had he attempt- 
ed to impair the king’s sovereignty, prerogatives, 
and revenues ina direct manner. If he had bluntly 
proposed, for instance. to restrict the king’s power 
of imposing taxes, doubtless he would have been 
immediately dismissed as insane, and possibly have 
been hung as a traitor. This was the fate of the 
butler, whose case is a fair illustration of the gov- 
ernment of Egypt, the subjection of her inhabit- 
ants, and the arbitrary power of the king. 

Joseph took things as they were, used address, 
and made the very despotic power itself an instru- 
ment to accomplish his philanthropic designs. One 
of these designs was to establish the first constitu- 
tion, the first bill of rights, that was ever given to 
a people. He used also the only means tnen 
available to effect a great /abor reform. 

The initial step was to levy a ¢ax, inkind, of one- 
fifth on the crop of grain of every farmer in the 
land of Egypt. (Gen. xli.) Viewed simply as a 
tax, it was less in amount than is sometimes paid 
on the produce of labor to governments in modern 
times, yes, even in our boasted Republican country. 
Let any farmer in the United States calculate first 
the direct taxes he pays to State and County, and 
then the indirect taxes he pays on almost every 
thing he consumes; and he will find that it con- 
siderably exceeds Joseph’s fifth. In Louisiana and 
South Carolina, the direct tax alone is nearly equal 
to the whole surplus of wealth produced each year, 
to say nothing of duties on imports imposed by 
the general government. Consider further that 
Joseph’s tax was levied during seven years of 
abundance ; and therefore was paid easily. and 
without causing distress. 

In the ordinary course of the vonduct of kings 
and republics, the revenue derived from taxation is 
squandered in every imaginable way, in “‘vrahs” 
disguised under all sorts of false pretenses and frauds ; 
but Joseph predicted the seven years’ famine, and 
contrived to persuade Pharaoh to economy and 
self-denial during the seven years of abundance. 
This was a great achievement: for according to 
the ethics of the world at that time, all the revenues 
of the land belonged to the king in absolute owner- 
ship ; and he had the right to spend them as kings 
generally do, in enriching favorites, keeping concu- 
bines, building palaces, giving feasts, displaying 
pageantry, indulging in luxury, or any other way 
he pleased. But this time the taxes were saved 
and treasured up, and were in the granaries, when 
the years of sterility came. 





Then Joseph took his second step. He so/d the 
grain back to those who had paid it as a tax to the 
government. From a Christian point of view, 
charity would have prompted the king to order the 
corn to be distributed among the people gratuitous - 
ly ; but it was undoubtedly his /aw/x/ property, it 
was in existence through a systematic course of 
self-denial on his part: he knew not charity, and it 
would have been vain for Joseph to affront the ideas 
of Justice and Ownership which prevailed in that 
age, and which Christianity has not yet succeeded 
in overcoming. Nevertheless Joseph’s wisdom 
was equal to the occasion, and he managed virtually 
to give back the corn to the Egyptians for nothing. 

Mark the process. After the Egyptians had 
conveyed a// their lands to the king for corn, the 
question arose, as doubtless Joseph had foreseen, 
what was to be done with it? There were but three 
possible answers. One way to establish the sys- 
tem which prevails in these modern times, and 
which we inherited from Rome and the Feudality of 
the Barbarians. In this case the king would have 
given away or sold the land, in fee simple, to 
private owners, who, being few in number, would 
have become a landed aristocracy, like the present 
one. These monopolists would have leased the 
fields to the poor at variable rates, the highest they 
could possibly extort, or hired laborers, at the 
lowest possible wages, to till the ground for them. 
The present condition of the English Peasantry 
gives an idea of the practical operations of this 
system. In due time, as public lands become 
scarcer, we will feel its worst effects in this country. 

Another answer would have been to annul the 
conveyance that had been made to the king, and 
restore the lands unconditionally; but this as we 
have seen was not to be thought of, as it would 
have called for the giving up of the king’s title’ 
without any consideration. 

The third possible answer was that which Joseph 
gave. It was to rent the lands to the former own- 
ers. By doing this, Joseph avoided giving any 
shock or umbrage to the vanity or prejudice of the 
king; while at the same time the terms which he 
persuaded him to grant were, in effect, better for 
the people then if the ownership of the land had 
been given back to them, and the king had retained 
his former unlimited power of taxation. 

He made a solemn contract with the cultivators 
to lease them the land for one-fifth of the corn 
harvested each year. ‘ And Joseph made it a law 
over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh 
should have the fifth part, except the land of the 
priests only, which became not Pharaoh’s.’ (Gen. 
xlvii, 26.) 

The effect of this contract was that the king 
could not tax the land, for by doing so he would be 
taxing his own property, and committing the absurd- 
ity of charging himself with a tax to himself. He 
could only tax the yearly product. But the amount 
of this tax was limited by a compact with his peo- 
ple, which could not be violated without a breach 
of the royal word, and which, in fact, was not in- 
fringed for centuries. This compact really amount- 
ed to a constitution : and to some extent changed 
the government from the absolute despotism to a 
limited and constitutional manarchy. 

One of the great benefits of this plan was, that 
the lessees were comparatively safe from eviction ; 
for since the king owned all the land, and it was for 
his interest that the whole should be as highly pro- 
ductive as possible, he would then rather seek by 
a system of discipline to secure the industry of all, 
then to cast out any and make them vagabond 
idlers. The only changes he would be likely to 
make would be to promote the industrious citizens 
of superior skill, who happened to be on poor 
pieces of land, to better ones, making them change 
places with inferior persons. But it is doubtful 
if he would effect even such an exchange: for the 
inference from the whole account is, that the leases 
were made to each individual 7” perpetuity, and so 
descended in the family. If so, the tenants could 
not be lawfully disturbed, unless they neglected to 
cultivate the land or failed to pay the lawful tax. 

Moreover, the rent being fixed in amount, even 
if the king chose to give away his landlord right to 
a favorite, or sell it to a corn-dealer, that would 
make no difference to the tenant. Also the tax, 
being proportioned to the product, could never be 
oppressive ; for the landlord would have to bear 
his share of the loss by poor crops, whatever 
the cause. 

What a difference between the practical working 
of this system and that of the present day. By 
abolishing the principle of taxation on the land 
itself, and substituting the relation of landlord and 
tenant on a perpetual rent-tax proportional to the 
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actual product, all the abuses and hardships inflict- 
ed by governments nowadays on farmers, were 
rendered impossible. Capricious and dispiopor- 
tionate assessments and arbitrary rates could not 
be imposed. What is better, the buying up of 
vacant lands by individuals was not to be thought 
of: for it would be contrary not only to the charter, 
but against the direct interest of the government 
to allow non-cultivators to monopolize vacant lands, 
and keep them idle, holding them for a rise, until 
some fortuitous exigency should enable them to 
compel those who would become dona-fide cultivators 
of the soil to pay into their pockets exorbitant prices 
for the right to do so. 

On the contrary, these were thoroughly protected : 
for when a man wanted more land to cultivate than 
his right of inheritance provided, he had not to 
submit to the extortion of speculators and monopo- 
lists ; but had only to ask of the State, as his right 
for what he needed, and had nothing to pay but a 
yearly tax proportioned to the product, and fixed 
by law; and this tax was less than what the sum 
total of taxes generally is. Moreover he would 
need no capital beyond that necessary to buy 
implements and provisions for the first year ; and 
his occupancy would be safer and more advanta- 
geous than if he owned the land in fee simple. 

A remarkable effect of such a system is, that the 
occupant of the land could not sell his lease with- 
out the consent of the State, which rightly it would 
be very difficult to obtain; nor could he mortgage 
the land itself since he was not its owner. Thus 
the abuses, usuries and undue profits arising from 
absolute ownership were prevented, the occupant 
was restrained from jeopardizing the tenure of his 
homestead, and to a large degree from imprudent 
ventures, or other forms of wastefulness; while 
the duration of his lease being perpetual, he would 
be just as much encouraged to make improvements 
as if he owned it in fee simple. 
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MONDAY, F$ULY 27, 1874. 


The duel between Henry Ward Beecher and 
Theodore Tilton has reached its terrible crisis. 
Both have fired, or rather Tilton has fired and 
Beecher is just pulling the trigger. It is impossi- 
ble to tell at this moment which has fallen or 
whether both are down. We will not try to report 
their doings this week, but wait till the smoke has 
cleared away. 


THE SARATOGA LESSON. 





N the reaction of a few decades ago against the 

popular superstition that pious, God-fearing 
people were apt to be sickly and die early, the 
phrase “muscular Christianity” came into use. 
The idea, as it originated among the intelligent 
clergy of England, was a good one. It was intend- 
ed to show that men might be religious without 
being weakly ; might live holy lives without danger 
of premature dissolution. So far the idea was 
good, and the redaction it produced was thorough. 
We no longer hear any thing of the old notion that 
religion injures the health. But the re‘iction has, 
unfortunately, swung its advocates too far into 
the other extreme, to where they are now tempted 
to ignore the “Christianity” in the combination 
and worship the muscle alone. 

The termination of the Saratoga regatta to which 
we called attention last week is an instance of the 
disgraceful excess to which the excitements of 
muscular contests are now carried. After two post- 
ponements of the race, for which no one, unless it 
may be the Saratoga hotel-keepers, can give a satis- 
factory reason, and during which some fifteen or 
twenty thousand people were kept in wretched sus- 
pense, the Columbia crew finally won. The decis- 
ion of the race was followed by the usual amount of 
disputing and bad blood between the rival crews. 





Yale and Harvard, having fouled during the race, 
are especially bitter toward each other. Challen- 
ges for new races have been given, and there has 
been great danger of open personal quarrels. Al- 
together the affair was disgraceful, not only to the 
students who are thus squandering the vigor of 
their school days, but to the Colleges they repre- 
sent, and to the public which is so readily crazed 
by such an excitement. The students who row in 
these races are the very ones who do not need such 
exercise. Their health is not likely to suffer from 
over-study, even without any rowing at all ; while 
the pale youths who do need it can not be 
admitted into such competing crews on account of 
their weakness. Such a dissipating affair as this 
at Saratoga is really as. bad for both colleges and 
students as the brutal system of “hazing” which 
has lately been abolished in many schools, and 
unless another reaction sets in soon we shall not 
be surprised to see the fashion of duelling in its 
various forms imported from France and Germany, 
just as horse-racing and College boat-racing have 
been imported from old England. 


IS DISAGREEMENT NATURAL? 

Disagreement is a peer ane | of human nature from 
which it will never be freed until men are cast in one 
monotonous mould.—Hints on Public Speaking by 
G. J. HOLYOAKE. 
ype is the utterance of a prevalent fallacy, 

and one which is often advanced against Com- 
munism and Association. It is asserted that men 
differ from one another in their natural, organic de- 
velopments of mental and spiritual character, that 
they see truth differently, and hence must necessa- 
rily disagree, and that the unity which Communism 
requires can only be had by a system of cramping. 
Now we believe this theory is false, and that the 
reverse is true—that it is natural for men to agree. 

It is evident that Christ taught a zatural system 
of truth. And his doctrine, his life-labor and the 
purpose of his death, were to make men of one 
mind and one heart-—to graft them into himself, 
making them the recipients of one life. He said 
to his disciples, “I am the vine, and ye are the 
branches.” Was there any thing but harmony, and 
at the same time was there any thing unnatural, 
implied in this? In the wx#atural state of Sin, it 
is common for men to disagree, but in Christ it is 
not so. Though there may be diversities of gifts, 
mental and spiritual, yet there is the same Spirit. 
And so far from causing men to view truth from 
different and individual standpoints, this Spirit, 
which is the Spirit of truth, /eadeth them into all 
truth. 

This Spirit does not cramp men into one 
monotonous mould. Read Paul’s description of 
its effect on its subjects: ‘ Now there are diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all. But the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 
to profit withal. For to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom; to another the word ot 
knowledge by the same spirit; to another faith 
by the same spirit ; to another the gifts of healing 
by the same spirit ; to another the working of mira- 
cles; to another prophecy ; to another discerning 
of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues ; to 
another the interpretation of tongues: but all these 
worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as he will.” 1 Cor. 12: 4— 
it. 

Undoubtedly the final effect of the Spirit of 
truth and of the resurrection life, will be to develop 
every man to the fullness and stature of Christ—to 
the measure of a perfect unitary standard. Let no 
one think, however, that this will involve the curtail- 
ment of variety and genius. It will be the basis of 





all true genius. It will give Christ a chance to 
manifest himself in his wonderful and varied glory 
in the untold millions of the human family. The 
life of the vine will bud, and bloom, and ripen in 
golden fruit through all the individual branches. In 
place of the passage above quoted, we would say, 
Men will never find the sphere of life and action 
which God has designed for them until they cease 
to disagree, and the prayer of Christ is fulfilled, 
“That they all may be one, as thou Father art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us.” T. L. P. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

Fuly 22.—The farmers began to harvest their 
wheat to-day 

—Our apple orchards promise an excellent yield 
this year. 

—Haying completed. One hundred and forty-five 
acres of grass have been cut, making some two 
hundred and twenty-five loads. 


—We have now three fine Hambletonian colts, 
one of which, in particular, elicits much admira- 
tion from all who see it. 

—Our upper flower-garden at present offers a 
fine display of some varieties of the Japan Lily. 
The two now in bloom are the Lilium longiflorum 
and auratum. 

—Our barn room being somewhat limited this 
year, owing to the large cattle barn having been 
transformed into the “ Arcade,” we are obliged to 
stack all our oats and wheat, and some of the hay. 

—Ice-cream on the lawn Sunday evening. Happy 
hit of weather and cream. As usual, however, the 
discussing of so large a quantity of this cooling 
compound caused a sensible depression of the 
barometer. 

—The Fruit-department have experienced some 
difficulty in obtaining all the small fruits, such as 
cherries and black and red-raspberries, they would 
like for packing, as there seems to be a scarcity of 
such fruits about here this season They report, 
however, excellent luck with their jellies etc., and 
that orders are coming in rapidly. 

—Some of us were a little taken in the other 
day when a visitor represented himself as the 
agent of Blind Tom and asked if he might exhibit 
the renowned pianist in our Hall; but the man’s 
appearance did not inspire much confidence, so we 
concluded to expect nothing. Russian scandal, 
however, seized on this incident and blew it about, 
amplifying and confirming it to such a degree that 
last Sunday many people came to our doors for 
the sole purpose of listening to the marvelous 
performance of Blind Tom. 

Joppa, Tuesday.—A \arge blue heron, (Ardea 
Herodias) measuring five feet two inches in height, 
and six feet two inches from tip to tip of the wings, 
was shot to-day by C. A. B. It was one of a group 
of fifteen taking a leisurely breakfast of fish near 
our lodge. The heron is an extremely wary bird, 
and scents danger afar off; but C. crept through 
the woods and took his aim from the shelter of a 
large tree. The bird was brought home to the taxi- 
dermist by H. G. A., our steward. He laughed as 
he accepted the commission, saying it reminded him 
of carrying J.’s violin box once to Wallingford. 
Every body on the cars seemed to take him for a 
musician, and questioned him accordingly. With 
this huge bird in his possession he presumed every 
body would think him a sportsman and be asking 
“Where did you shoot that bird?” 


—Competitive athletic sports are opposed to 
the genius of Communism. Our attention was 
called to this subject by an accident on Monday 
evening which befell Arthur, a young foreman in 
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the Hardware Department. He, with others, was 
displaying his ability to jump from a swing while 
in rapid motion. In doing this he lost his balance 
and struck the ground in such a way as to severely 
wrench his knee-joint, narrowly escaping a broken 
leg, or a rupture of the tendons of the limb which 
would have caused lameness for life. Our way is 
to regard such mishaps as providential criticisms, 
and we set ourselves to find out the cause of the 
trouble, that the chastisement need not be repeated. 


—Among our visitors this week was a native 
Russian, who announced himself as connected 
with the Progressive Community of Cedar Vale, 
Howard Co., Kansas. He was accompanied by 
his daughter, four years old, a stout, brown-cheeked 
healthy looking girl. The Progressive Commu- 
nity, as we learned from the Russian, consists of 
but four regular, and three probationary members, 
to which latter class he belongs. The Community 
own about three hundred acres of land, fifty-five 
miles from the nearest railroad. They are hard 
workers, and the Russian seemed to think from our 
manner of life that we were aristocrats. He spoke 
English imperfectly, but was fluent with Russian, 
German, French and Italian. He learned the lat- 
ter language while pursuing his profession as a 
sculptor in Florence. He is well acquainted with 
Larkin G. Mead, the sculptor, and was much 
pleased to learn that Mr. Noyes is his uncle. 


—lIn our new business of the manufacture of 
Swartwout’s Metallic Paper-Fasteners and Bind- 
ers, the putting them on cards ready for market, 
furnishes us with a pleasant home industry. It is 
very simple, light work that any child can do, and 
requires so little thought that it is just the thing to 
work at during the meeting hour while you listen 
to the reading and conversation or take part in the 
latter yourself. H. A. N., who never seems to 
have so much to do but that she is ready to under- 
take something more, has charge of this part of 
the business, and every evening scatters the shin- 
ing fasteners, and lays piles of cards on the tables 
of the Hall for any who please to busy themselves 
with. This gives occupation principally to the 
men who, unlike women, have no sewing always 
on hand to fill up their spare moments. 


—People who learn their mother tongue by rote 
are liable to error, just as most musicians who sing 
and play only by ear rarely execute faultlessly. 
An old gentleman from some rural district, while 
inspecting our ornithological collection the other 
day exclaimed to his wife, “ Just look a’ that great 
white owl! It’s as white as the drippin’ snow!” 
This reminded us of several similar incidents, for 
which we can vouch: of the man in New York 
who, while dilating on the excellent qualities of 
certain jellies which he wished to sell, called atten- 
tion to their “firm constituency;” of that indi- 
vidual who remarked to H. W. B., after attending 
a concert, that it was “very szfzd music.” Several 
years ago we heard a deacon holding forth on the 
evil deeds of Ananias and Sapphira, who closed his 
observations by saying, “ They expatiated their 
sin with their lives.” An old lady, speaking of 
the energy with which a friend had executed an 
important trust, said, “He fersecuted the work 
with great zeal.” Another lady whom we once 
knew continually designated any thing of the na- 
ture of debris by the term “refuge.” ‘“ Now 
girls,” said she, when assorting grapes for the table, 
“put your xefuge grapes in that pan!” “ Whata 
conquest of people!” exclaimed a young lady who 
affected Robinson’s University Algebra and glibly 
spoke ofexponents and coefficients. An ambitious 
youth who knew more about the latest fashion of 
hats than he did about Richard Grant White, 
having once heard the expression “ mechanical 
ingenuity’ occasionally thereafter amused his 
friends by the strange manner in which he pervert- 





ed it. He would say, “I havn’t got much chemi- 
cal ingenious myself, but my brother has!” 
Apropos of this theme, there are plenty of people 
who ought to know better, who nevertheless un- 
blushingly respond to a requested favor, “O yes, 
I just as Zives as not!” But this subject is inex- 
haustible, and here is enough for one day. 


—Happening into the south sitting-room just 
now and seeing there Mrs. H. and Mrs. A. who 
have charge of all the sleeping arrangements of 
this great family, our curiosity as to the evidently 
impending upheaval in the moving line, was aroused, 
and being in idle mood, we dropped into an easy 
chair to listen to their discussion. Mrs. B., who 
is slightly nervous about sleeping, is troubled by 
the occasional crying of an infant in the room 
next to hers, and would like a change. This 
is easily affected, as Mr. V. is found to be very 
willing to exchange rooms with her. Then there 
is W. who is not quite suited with his room, how 
shall it be arranged to let him have one more to 
his liking ? and who will take his vacant place? 
A. wishes, when convenient, a smaller room alone, 
as he frequently likes to write and study late 
at night, and would do so without fear of dis- 
turbing a room-mate ; and Mrs. H., who is expect- 
ed soon from W. C. to spend a few weeks with us, 
where shall a pleasant and convenient room be 
found for her? So the discussion went on, and we 
marveled at the patience and ingenuity of the two 
housekeepers in their efforts to suit and consult 
the comfort of every one, which is no light task 
always, for what with our increasing family of 
children, our W. C. friends who frequently spend a 
few days or weeks with us, our visitors, etc., etc., 
the house is always full, and one move almost in- 
variably involves many more. Then, too, we have 
here, as in the world over, crotchety folks—folks 
with peculiar ideas about ventilation, or who want 
a room where the bed can stand with the head to 
the north, or there is the man who thinks his bed 
should stand with its head toward the east. And 
there are the musicians, the violinist, the clarionet 
player, and particularly the man who plays the 
bassoon, who should have rooms where they can 
practice at will without marring the peace of 
neighbors less musically inclined. But, too, there 
are the folks with apparently no nerves to be 
disturbed, who have the happy faculty of sleeping 
any-where, or of adapting themselves comfortably 
and harmoniously to any circumstances ; so it sel- 
dom happens after one of our great moving times 
but that we find ourselves well suited all round. 


—The following is from a Journal from J. W. T.: 


“Dubuque, Fuly 17.—I met to-day several of the 
gth Iowa Regiment, among whom were Col. Van- 
dever and the Surgeon of the regt., McCluer, 
neither of whom I had seen since leaving the gth 
at Young’s Point, La., in Feb. 1863. It was then 
that I resigned my office as captain in that regi- 
ment and came North on the Surgeon’s recommen- 
dation, as my only hope of recovery from 
the camp disease (chronic diarrhea), with which I 
was prostrated. As I was about to depart,,both 
these (the Col. having been promoted to Brig. Gen.) 
called to see me and bade me farewell with many 
expressions of regret and regard. There and then 
was one Critical point in my life. I was still in un- 
belief, though God’s spirit was striving inme. It 
was hard to turn away from what was before me of 
military name and fame. The colonelcy of the 
regiment was vacant; the Lieut.-Col. was absent, 
sick, having done no service for months ; the Major 
was inefficient and unpopular, and I was already 
recommended for promotion to the colonelcy, being 
then the senior captain, with almost a certainty of re- 
ceiving the promotion within a few months ; (which 
promotion in fact did come to the next captain in 
seniority to me but one.) But Gen. Grant had de- 
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cided in view of then existing exigencies of the 
service to give no leaves of absence to officers on 
account of sickness even; imposing the rule that 
such as were disabled by disease so as to make 
absence imperatively necessary, should resign, so 
that their places might be filled by those fit for duty. 
Dr. McCluer said to me that I had not one chance 
in a hundred to get well there ; vet in view of the 
foregoing facts I was tempted to risk it, especially 
as my own company and nearly all the other officers of 
the regiment besought me to remain. But on the 
other side there was a family dependent upon me, 
calling me home; and in the silent hours of the 
night a monitor within, astill small voice, whispered, 
saying, ‘If you remain you will not get the prize ; 
let not that tempt you.’ And so I came away. 
Well, soon after, came on the movement against 
Vicksburg, the investment. the assault which 
proved so fatal in losses to the Union troops. The 
next captain in seniority to me commanded the oth 
in the assault, which would have been my place 
and duty had I been there and able, and he was 
killed. I returned home, and was four years in re- 
covering from that fell disease ; but in the mean- 
time better than all else, I was brought, by the 
grace of God, to the confession of Christ. and to 
recover myself out of the snare of the devil or 
principality of unbelief. 


“ ¥uly 18.—Reached Chicago at7 A. M. As the 
train did not leave till nine. and the burnt district . 
(by the late fire) was near the Union Depot. I went 
out and viewed it. It covers, as reported, about 
sixty acres, and before the fire of 1871, this would 
have been considered a great fire. It was south of 
that, and reached up and lapped on to the newly- 
built Chicago, its path being directly toward the 
Palmer House on State-st., when its progress was 
stayed, it is thought by many, more by reason of 
the changing of the wind from south to west at 
evening, than from any thing done, or that could 
have been done by the fire-department. The new 
structures that it reached melted before the fire 
like wax, and there seems to be this morning a per- 
vading feeling of insecurity and of dread, es- 
pecially among business and insurance men. I 
heard little else talked of besides the fire. 


—In such a large family as ours, it frequently 
happens that there is a necessity for a meeting of 
the men to talk over some business matters, or of 
the women to discuss domestic affairs; and those 
who have acquired a “habit 0’ bobservation,” no- 
tice quite a difference in the manner of the sexes 
at such gatherings. When the sisters assemble to 
consider how they can prevent so many clothes 
going to the laundry without being marked with the 
names of the owners, or how to prevent some care- 
less dish-washer from occasionally throwing a 
silver spoon into the swill-tub, they all rouse them- 
selves to the matter in hand as one woman, and 
fairly sparkle, and glow, showering forth their 
words and ideas as though they could well afford 
to spare them. Some staid matron introduces, 
for example, the subject of unmarked clothes. 
Before she has said ten words, two or three others. 
catching part of herideaand part.of some other idea. 
forthwith begin talking their views Now if it 
were a man who had introduced the subject, he 
would incontinently have come to a dead stop at 
the sound of others talking. 
ron. 


Not so the staid mat- 
She continues her statement of the case as 
imperturbably as though conscious of no other 
sound in creation but that of her own voice. But 
the two or three who have broken in upon her do 
not have any better chance of a hearing. In about 
fifteen seconds they in turn are overpowered by a 
whole chorus of voices, and thus in five or six 
minutes according to best reports (for we have not 
ourselves attended such a meeting), at least four- 
fifths of those present are volubly airing their opin- 
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ions, none of the first speakers having slackened 
their delivery an iota. Of course some slight con- 
fusion arises from such a fashion, but they all 
seem to get the ideas going in some subtle way 
unknown to men, and so do without any parlia- 
mentary forms in such assemblies. Do without 
them? They would scorn to use such a harness ! 
They guess when a woman has something to say, 
she isn’t going to wait to “move ” and “ second” 
so and so, nor to submit to any other nonsensical 
formality whatever. They know what is going on 
in the midst of a clamor quite as dense, though not 
so loud, as that of the New York Gold Room in 
a panic. 

But when the men, in Business Board assem- 
bled, discuss some trifle like the appropriation 
of a couple of thousand dollars for the repair 
of a water-power, there is the greatest possible con- 
trast. Here you find the parliamentary rules in 
force, and all is quiet and orderly. The committee 
reports as to the necessities of the case. After 
some thought and. very little talk, the vote is taken 
and the business dispatched. the secretary making 
a report of the same. By the way, whoever heard 
of a ladies’ meeting having a secretary? Evidently 
no one has ever thought of reporting such a meet- 
ing verbatim. It could not be done. 


When I have called the attention of the ladies to 
the orderly customs of the men, their reply was some- 
thing like this: ‘“ 7hat a model meeting? I 
never did see such indifference! Such apathy! 
You act as if you did not care whether you voted 
two thousand or ten thousand dollars for that dam. 
Not more than half of you voted on either side, 
and that from pure indifference, I do believe. And 
yet you seem to feel the greatest confidence that 
you have decided every thing just right. Are you 
sure you realize the importance of what you are 
doing?” 

Not long since I was speculating as to whether 
this difference of manner arose from the inherent 
peculiarities of the sexes, or was merely a matter 
of education, when a lady friend helped me out of 
the quandary by suggesting that possibly the gravity 
of the men in council was because of considering 
new matters, whereas the women have periodically 
discussed these items of the clothes and spoons 
from time immemorial, and much practice, with the 
example of their voluble elders, has rendered them 
somewhat ready of speech on such occasions. 
Quite possible ! GERARD. 


POCKETS 

RE various in kind and infinite in number, 
4 X% The miner’s pockets, though not so conven- 
ient as some, are often quite valuable; a hop- 
grower prizes his pockets, no doubt, when the 
season is favorable, the crop abundant, and the 
prices high; while the pockets of a billiard table 
are, we fear, apt to make the pockets of some of 
the players vary “inversely as the square of their 
distance” from the table, as John McKean would 
say. The above-mentioned pockets have fixed 
uses, and we can depend with something like cer- 
tainty on their contents ; but 

MEN'S POCKETS 

are put to such multifarious use, there are so 
many of them, and they are disposed about the 
various garments that go to make up the suit, in 
such odd and inconvenient places, that they are 
past fathoming. The least number a man carries 
without his overcoat, so says the tailor, is twelve : 
in his pantaloons four, one on either side near 
the waistband (these are the ones which too often 
are offenses to etiquette in concealing a man’s 


hands at unbecoming times), a watch-pocket, 
and one on his hip, which, when distended 
with a pocket book or a_ handkerchief, is to 
say the least. an uncomely object. B., when full 





clad, has twenty-one pockets about him; S. goes 
still farther and supports twenty-four! Ask one 
of these good-natured men to lend you his pencil 
or penknife for a moment; your own good nature 
would be put to the test in waiting for him to rum- 
mage for it, if it wasn’t such a funny sight to 
see him. First a dive with both hands before 
and behind, then a thrust to the left and right 
with each hand, and now a general fumble in the 
vest with thumb and forefinger, accompanied by 
smart strokes on the chest, as if testing the con- 
dition of the lungs. The uses pockets are put to 
are more numerous than the pockets themselves. 
By different ones they are made to carry almost every 
thing that can be thought of; handkerchief, pen- 
knife, tooth-pick, pencils, corkscrew, scissors, rule, 
porte-monnaie, dictionary, Testament, letters, pic- 
tures, and innumerable odds and ends that may 
come in play some time or other. There is some- 
thing about the idea of carrying custard pie in 
the pocket that brings a sense of moist discomfort 
and oddity; but of all the strange things we ever 
heard of to carry in a man’s pocket, 
**The funniest thing is a frog! ”’ 
But even this is done ; for once, while on a fishing 
excursion, we saw H. when asked for bait, un- 
concernedly pull three slimy, slippery, scrabbling 
frogs, tied together by the legs, from his left panta- 
loons pocket, cut off the legs of one for use, 
and calmly chuck the rest back into his pocket 
again ! 
Every mother knows how indispensable 
BOY’S POCKETS 
are to them. What a delight is the first pocket, 


even if it be in adress! Little toddling bundles of | 


undeveloped manhood, tumbling through their 
second summer, and just arrived at short skirts, 
having once had on a garment with a pocket, will 
hold up their frocks and winningly tease, “Mamma, 
pottit ; pease, a pottit.” From thence on, pockets 
increase in number and importance. What an air 
of consequence the first pantaloons with two 
pockets give a boy! He feels all the dignity of com- 
ing manhood stirring within him. I shill advise 
my boy to omit three things from his pockets ; 
firstly, his hands ; secondly, custard pie; lastly, 
fish-worms ; I hope I shall never find him disre- 
garding my counsel. H. S. A. 


IN THE WOODS. 





Il. 





WHAT WE TOOK. 
UR stock of provisions consisted, as nearly as 
I can remember of the following articles, viz.: 
36 Ibs. prepared flour, 3 quarts white beans, 
“ 


15 white sugar, 1 doz. lemons, 

5 “ Indian meal, 1 box pepper, 

6 * butter, 1 Ib. tea, 

5 “ salt, 2 “ coffee, 

4 “ lard, 1 “ candles, (to be 
5 “ pork, eaten only in case of 
2 “ dried peaches, necessity !) 

7 


“ « ~ raspberries, 


Besides this stuff, we had seven blankets (two of 
them rubber), an axe, shot-gun, a rope and spikes 
for making rafts, lantern, two frying-pans, two tin 
pails, mixing-dish, tin plates, knives, forks, spoons, 
etc., towels, soap, slippers, extra stockings, a quart 
of “fly-dispellex”—a mixture of oil-of-tar and linseed- 
oil—matches, hooks and lines, and an assortment of 
flies, hackles and snells. In addition, each man 
had some pet luxury. The legislator carried a box 
of cigars, pipe and tobacco, the Canadian Trap- 
per a host of little conveniences, needles, thread, 
wax, scissors, tacks, little candlesticks, opera glass, 
etc. ; K. a handful of old newspapers to while away 
an idle hour; Captain W. nothing unless it was 
an extra pair of drawers, which I have good occa- 
sion to remember, for I disported myself about the 
camp one afternoon tidily arrayed in them with the 





single addition of an old hat. My own clothes 
were being smoke-dried, after a little misadven- 
ture on the river. In fact the only articles we 
didn’t have which are usually added to a hunter’s 
outfit, were liquor and cards. 


IN TO JOC’S LAKE. 

From Watkin’s to Joc’s Lake it is called nine miles 
and a-half. Although I have no means of knowing 
certainly, yet I think that for utter, absolute bad- 
ness, the road has n’t its equalin the State. Steep 
hills, sharp pitches, deep mud-holes, stumps, and 
fallen trees, occur with monotonous frequency, the 
whole profusely emphasized with granite bowlders 
varying in size from that of a peck measure to a hay- 
stack. Wilkinson thundered on behind us with a 
span of yellow horses, apparently supple as kittens, 
and an old lumber-wagon loose-jointed enough to 
turn a double summersault backwards ; this alone 
convinced me that the road is passable for teams. 

Six miles in, we came to a “fly.” This I found 
to be a morass, half a mile wide, and about knee 
deep judging by hasty measurements when a tuft 
gave way. At length about mid afternoon after 
four hours’ hard walking, we burst suddenly out 
upon a small clearing, and Joc’s Lake lay before us. 
A beautiful sheet of water four or five miles long 
and a mile in width, in shape somewhat like the 
letter S, clear, cold and deep. Lofty granite hills 
rising sharply away from it on every side, clad with 
primeval forests down to the water’s edge. A few 
rods from shore stood a small rude cabin. Here 
our road terminated. Mr. Wilkinson soon drove 
up, deposited our goods, bade us a kindly good bye, 
and started back for home. After some inquiries 
of one of the gentlemen who were occupying the 


' cabin, we decided to push forward to Captain W.’s 


old camping-ground on the “long stillwater,” near 
the head of West Canada creek. Borrowing an 


t ancient boat we loaded it with luggage and men, 
and rowed cautiously out into the lake. By dint 


of careful rowing and steady bailing, aided by 
cautionary advice from everybody, in time we got 
safely across. From the landing two faintly 
marked footpaths led off in different directions. 
One was Deer Lake trail; the other led to the 
“lower stillwater.” ‘The captain slipped his pack 
onto his shoulders and led off up the hill, we fol- 
lowing after. A short distance from the lake we 
came toa spot of second growth timber. Here, 
sixty years ago, old Joc lived solitary and alone. 
His log hut has long since disappeared and his 
little clearing grown up to forest. From the lake 
to the river it is two and a-half hours’ walk, mostly 
good going. Only one bad hill with fallen trees in 
the most inconvenient places, had to be climbed. 
Just before sundown we arrived at the river. 
Here we found two boats ; one a fragile cedar, too 
old for use, which belonged to Mr. Stevens, brother 
of the Hoboken millionaire, who, twenty years ago, 
when between seventy and eighty years of age, 
visited this region. He had six hired men to wait 
on him, but would allow no one but himself to put 
a hook into the water. The other boat belonged 
to some hunters who had lugged it in on their 
backs. This we got-into and steered for the upper 
end of the ‘‘stillwater.” Darkness settled slowly 
down; just at dusk, after an hour’s rowing, we 
came to an old broken-down hunter’s bark shanty, 
where we camped for the night. K. 


TRACTION ENGINES OR ROAD 
LOCOMOTIVES. 





BY G. E. C. 
HE triumphant success of George Stephen- 
son’s railroad locomotive ‘‘ Rocket,” at the 
great trial at Rainhill, October, 1829, settled at 
once the question of locomotive versus horse-pow- 
er on railways, and at the same time put an effectual 
check upon the partly developed schemes of the 
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road locomotive imventors. Fort nearly seventy 
years had the problem of traction engines on com- 
mon roads been puzzling the brains of those pio- 
neers in the use of the steam-engine, Robison, Dar- 
win, Cugnot, Evans, Griffiths, and many others, ard 
the questfon seenied on thé point of a siictessful 
solution, when the astounding results at Rainhill, 
followed by the rapid spread of railroads, put an 
end to all efforts in this direction; and for nearly 
forty years the problem of a successful road-engine 
lay unsolved and: apparently unsolvable. One 
reason of this faifure lay fm the fact, that those 
early fMventors attacked the problem at the 
wrong point, and failing there, at once abandoned 
the whole question as impracticable. The light of 
later experience, however, is showing us that the 
problem is capable of solution, and the successful 
introduction of the traction engime on common 
roads for dtaft purposes at low rates of speed, 
is even now an established fact. A single English 
firm during the past ten years, has built and sent 
abroad over one thousand of these road-locomo- 
tives, and is constantly receiving orders ftom all 
parts of the world. No less than thirteen prizes 
have been awarded this one firm alone, by the 
European governments for the introduction of a 
stccessfal road-locomotive. The British govern- 
ment is using them for hauling heavy guns, ord- 
nance stores, and for construction purposes and 
fortifications. 

The principal cause of failure in those early 
efforts was the attempt to run at high speed on 
rough roads; and of course on the introduction of 
railroads, where the principal outlay is on the road- 
bed, to insure easy grades and a level track, the 
competing system could make no show at all. But 
as soon as the rough road was admitted as an un- 
avoidable condition, and the question of high speed 
abandoned, the problem almost solved itself, and a 
successful road-engine became a reality. 


One of the first successful engines of this char- 
acter was the invention of R. W. Thompson, an 
English engineer of note, who spent large sums of 
money in perfecting his “road-steamer” and in 
bringing it before the public. The peculiar feature 
of his engine, but which has since proved to be its 
weak point, was the use of a heavy rubber tire on 
the driving-wheels. This tire alone, constituted 
full one-half the cost of the machine, and though 
the engine worked well on good roads, yet in com- 
petition with other engines not furnished with elas- 
tic tires, this machine when used on soft ground or 
green-sward proved a failure. At the great trial of 
road-locomotives before the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England in 1371, the first prize of £50 
was awarded to the Aveling and Porter road-loco- 
motive in preference to twelve other competing 
engines, including two of Thompson’s rubber-tired 
road-steamers. The Aveling and Porter engine 
has, in numerous trials since the ote referred to 
above, proved to be by all odds the best machine 
of the kind in market, and we shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to a description of this engine and 
of its exploits both in England and in this country. 


These road-tocomotives are of different sizes, 
from eight to twenty-five (nominal) horse-power. 
The one which carried off the prize at Wolver- 
hampton in 1871, was a ten horse-power engine, fit- 
ted with a single slide-valve, and ordinary link 
motion, and indicated thirty-five horse-power, with 
a consumption of three and one-fifth pounds of 
coal per horse-power per hour. 

This road locomotive is simply a boiler mounted 
on four wheels with a single cylinder on top, crank- 
shaft, connecting-gear, valves etc., with a water-tank 
and fuel-box of wrought-iron attached to the rear 
end. The driving-wheels are about five feet in 
diameter with broad faces, from ten to eighteen 
inches, and are covered with narrow “ paddles,” 
placed diagonally across the faces of the wheels to 
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assist the “bite” of the drivers on the soft or slip- 
pery ground. They are also furnished with a set 
of short, broad spikes which can be inserted at 
any time when the nature of the road requires it. 
The steering apparatus is managed by means of a 
hand-wheel in front, operating through a chain 
which is connected with the forward truck, and the 
entire machine is thus easily managed by one man 
who stands at the rear, within reach of the throttle, 
reversing-lever and steering-wheel. The locomo- 
tive is also furnished with a fly-wheel and is so 
constructed that the main drivers can at any time 
be disconnected from the engine, thus converting 
it into a portable engine for sawing wood, thresh- 
ing or any thing requiring power. The exhaust 
steam is uSually turned up through the smoke-pipe, 
but can at any time be passed into the feed water 
utilizing the heat, and at the same time making the 
engines noiseless. To give an idea of the power 
and adaptability of the engine to circumstances, | 
will condense from the London “ Engineering” 
and other papers an account of the Wolverhamp- 
ton trial which was made under the most disadvanta- 
geous conditions. After the entire day had been 
spent in testing the rival engines, including the 
rubber-tired steamers, which had finally stuck in 
the mud and had to be “jacked” out, the ten 
horse-engine of Aveling and Porter started with 
the following results : 


“At 6.41 1-2 Mr Aveling started his 1o-horse engine to 
run over a course reduced to a ‘earful condition by the 
passage of other engines, and the rain which had hardly 
yet ceased falling. He proposed to take a gross load of 
fo tons, in two trucks, but after a few yards the en- 
gine reared up and refused to proceed, so one ton of 
pig iron was thrown off, and the engine ascended the 
bank steadily with 130 lb. steam. The struggle up this 
bank was tremendous, the wagon wheels going almost 
in up tothe axles. A tooth gave way in the Jack-in-the- 
box year, but this did not prevent the engine from pro- 
ceeding. The Barnhurst gate, post 59, was reached at 
6.53. Achain had to be used here to “screw” the 
wagons round the turn, steam 130 lb., blowing off hard. 
At 7.2 the hard road was reached and a stoppage made 
to take off spuds ; started again at 7.7 1-2. The shunt 
was reached at 7.22. The engines and trucks plunged 
into the hole. Uncoupled engine, which went on, and 
tried to haul the wagons out with along chain. This 
chain broke and another was substituted, with which 
the load was taken to the gap into the next field, and 
and here took place one of the most extraordinary per- 
formances I ever witnessed. The engine went right 
through and took the wagons bebind her, without a 
stop. The best idea I can give of this gap will be con- 
veyed by the statement that such was the depth to 
which the wagon wheels sunk, that they could not re- 
volve, and the wagons proceeded for six inches at a 
time with the front wheels not turning, but simply 
dragged through by sheer force. After this there was 
nothing on the track to stop her, and the winning post 
was reached at 7.47, or in little over an hour and six 
minates. ” 

(To be concluded next week. | 





THE MUSICAL FISH. 





If there is one common characteristic of all marine 
ahimals more marked than another, it is their absolute 
sifence, or, to coin a new word, voicelessness. The one 
exception to this, and we believe it is only an apparent 
exception, is the musical fish. It is found along the 
southern portion of the coast of the United States, in 
the West Indies, and on the tropical coasts of South 
America, in the Bay of Bengal, in the muddy creeks on 
the shores of India, around Ceylon, and along the coasts 
atid in the wide rivers of Burmah and the great island 
of Borneo. These are the iocalities in which its exist- 
ence is recorded, but it probably has even a wider 
range, and it is not unlikely that it is an inhabitant of 
all the sub-tropical seas. Its music is only heard at 
night, or in the evening after the sun has set ; and par- 
ticular spots, often of very limited extent, seem to be 
haunted by the fish ; for on sailing away from them, the 
sound becomes inaudible, and, on returning, it is heard 





again. The accounts of it given by travelers agree as 
to the main features of the facts, but, as might be ex- 
pected, they differ in some details. The sound always 
seems to come up from the surface of the water in long 
notes, low and clear, and perfectly distinct. Sir Emer- 
son Tennent, who heard it in 1848 at Chilka Lake, an 
inlet of the sea on the east coast of Ceylon, describes 
it as “like the gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the 
faint vibrations of a wine-glass wien its rim is rubbed 
by a wet finger; ... not one sustained note, but a 
multitude of tiny sounds, each clear and distinct in it 
self, the sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass.” 
Other and later visitors to the same spot have given a 
very similar account of their experience there. The 
fish seem, indeed, to abound off the Cingalese coast, and 
they have been met with out at sea in deep water at least 
a hundred miles from Colombo. This strange music 
has been heard, too, in the muddy creeks near Salsette 
and Bombay, and at Vizagapatam and along the Coro- 
mandel coast. Other travelers record having listened 
to the musical fishes on a calm night among the islands 
of the Mergui Archipelago, off the Burmese coast, and 
in fresh water in the Sarumoth River in Borneo, Of 
these, some say the sound was a prolonged note, rising 
and falling like the strains of an Molian harp; others 
compare it to music borne on the wind from a distant 
shore ; and with others, again, it was a droning, drowsy 
sound, all of one pitch, and seeming not only to rise 
from the water, but to fill all the calm air around. The 
accounts of travelers in America are to the same effect. 
M. de Thoron heard the sound in the bay of Pailon in 
Ecuador and in the river Matajé and he compares it to 
that of a church-organ heard outside the door of a ° 
building, when the notes become mingled and indistinct. 
The fish, which is there called by the natives siren or 
musico, begins its song about sunset, and continues it 
through the night. The Rev. Charles Kinsley, who 
visited the caves of the Bacos Islands near Trinidad, 
where the musical fish abound, describes the “ song” as 
a simple drumming, or like the noise of a steamer let- 
ting off steam. This appears to be the correct descrip- 
tion of the sound of the West Indian and North Ameri- 
can varieties, for there the fish has received the unpoeti- 
cal name of the drum, the drummer, or, worst of all, the 
grunts. The varieties found in the Indian Ocean and 
Pacific are, however, capable of something more than 
this, and are well deserving of their title of musical 
fishes. 


What fish it is that produces those sounds, is, as yet, 
more than uncertain. 
difficulty to determine. American naturalists are gen- 
erally agreed that the musical fish of their eastern 
coasts and of the West Indies is a large fish known to 
zodlogists as the Pogonias chromis. 


It is indeed a question of some 


It grows to a 
length of about five feet, and swims about in shoals. 
In its gullet there are three movable plates, covered 
with large teeth, and it is supposed that it is the action 
of these that produces the drumming sound. 
any thing like a real voice would be an impossibility ; 
but the least noise travels a great way under water, and 
would be heard distinctly by any one on its surface. 
The Cingalese at Chilka Lake told Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent that the singers there were shell-fish, and he him- 
self inclined to the same opinion ; but it appears to us 
very improbable that it isso. Other writers have sug- 
gested that the musician is a fish furnished with:a suck- 
ing apparatus, by means of which it can attach itself to 
the bottom of a ship or boat, and that its musical in- 
strument is the row of suckers on its head. ‘There is, 
however, very little evidence to support this theory. 
The fact that, by applying the ear to the side of the 
the volume of the sound is increased, proves nothing ; 
for, of course, in any case the timber, by its superior 


Of course 


conducting power, would produce this effect ; more- 
over, the music has been heard in places where no 
sucking-fish have been seen or caught. ‘The fish- 
ermen at Salsette, near Bombay, attribute the power 
to a small fish very like the common perch ; and those 
at the Bay of Pailon say that it is a white fish with 
blueish spots on the back, and about ten inches long, 
which they catch on the spot during the performance. 
The great difficulty is is that the mere hooking of a fish 
near the boat can afford very little information, for it 
might fhave been swimming near the surface, while the 
real performers were feeding quietly at the bottom. 
Our impression is that there at least two species of mu- 
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sical fish—one the Phogonias af North America and the 
West Indies, capable only of the monotonous drum- 
ming described by Professur Kingsley; the other, a 
species not yet determined, and possibly never yet cap- 
tured. This musical fish, which has been heard alike 
in salt, brackish, and fresh water, probably, like so 


many others, ascends the rivers at certain periods to 
spawn. It is found both north and south of the equator 
in the Indian Ocean, and all through the Eastern Archi- 
pelago ; doubtless it exists also among the island of the 
Pacific, and thus has an unbroken range from the shores 
of India to those of Ecuador.—Chamber’s Fournal. 


STRAWBERRIES AT ONEIDA. 
From the Utica Herald. 

It was about fifteen years ago, that the Oneida 
Community began the systematic culture of straw- 
berries. This beginning, like some other projects 
of the Community, was an experiment. After 
making various trials and finding that the straw- 
berry culture could be made profitable, they imme- 
diately planted so many acres that the neighboring 
farmers were astonished, and their attention called 
to this product, which they had previously thought 
belonged to the horticulturist and gardener alone. 
The first farmers to follow the example of the 
Community were their nearest neighbors, Silas 
Adams, Hiram Parsons, and Barnes Davis, who 
for several years had large strawberry fields, and 
secured rich harvests. From that time this branch 
of farming has so greatly increased in the vicinity 
of Oneida, that that section has become famous, 
and the claims of Central New York to be called 
the “garden of the State” have been much 
strengthened. 


During the present season 6,954 crates (each on 
an average containing 55 quarts,) or 382,470 quarts 
of strawberries, have been produced within a circle 
whose center is Oneida and whose radius measures 
about four’miles ; and one hundred and fifty acres 
are now covered with this prolific plant. In addi- 
tion to the aggregate amount of berries exported, as 
noted above, 25,000 quarts are canned by the 


Community. 


As a matter of course, some interesting general 
principles have been derived from so much experi- 
menting. The following has been found to bea 


fair estimate of the cost of raising and securing | 


one acre of strawberries : 





Rent of land (two years), $16 00 
Plowing and fitting, ‘ ; ‘ 3 50 
Manuring (not constant), . r . ‘ 10 00 
Eleven thousand plants, at $2 5°, . ° . 27 50 
Setting, $1 per 1,000, ° - It 00 
Hoeing, cultivating, &c. 30 00 
‘Three tons straw, for mulching : . . 20 00 

Picking and delivery ot average yield of 3,000 quarts, 
at 2c. per quart, ‘ ‘ ‘ 60 00 
Depreciation of crates and boxes at 1-2c. per box, . 15 00 
Total, ‘ * $193 00 


The average selling price for the last ten years 
by the Oneida growers has been ten cents per 
quart at the railroad for each year. A fair and 
average yield being 3,000 quarts per acre, this 
leaves a profit for the grower of about $100. 

* * * * * * 

It was at first feared that at Oneida the strawberry 
culture would be overdone, but it was found that 
the more acres there were, the greater was the de- 
mand. Oneida became known as a strawberry 
region, and buyers went there to make large con- 
tracts, from New York, Utica, Syracuse, and even 
from Boston. 

The result was that berries did not become a 
drug, and the price has not varied as the acreage 
has increased. It is a pleasant sight to go through 
the farms of Madison, and see the pickers at work, 
and see the red luscious berries every-where. 


THE NEWS. 

Ex.-Gov. Jewell, Minister to St. Petersburg, left 
that city July 19th, on his return to the United 
States to assume the duties of Postmaster-General. 





A case of brigandage in Philadelphia is causing 
a good deal of excitement in that city and through- 
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out the State. A small child named Charles Ross 
was kidnapped from his home in Philadelphia some 
weeks ago and concealed. Anonymous letters 
have been received by the parents of the child de- 


manding twenty thousand dollars for his safe re- | 


turn. 
effort to discover the brigands their search is as 
yet unsuccessful. 


The University boat-race at Saratoga, after two 
postponements on account of rough water, came off 
Saturday forenoon about 11 o’clock. The race was 
closely contested and was won by Columbia in six- 
teen minutes and forty-two seconds, being the 
fastest time on record. The order of the boats at 
the close was as follows: Columbia, Wesleyan, 
Harvard, Williams, Cornell, Dartmouth, Trinity and 
Princeton. In consequence of a “foul” between 
Yale and Harvard early in the race and in which 
both crews seemed about equally to blame, Yale 
dropped out of the contest with one broken oar 
and a disabled rudder. Of course no time was 
taken of the Yale boat, as she made no effort to 
compete after the accident, but came in long after 
the race was finished, her crew in a high state of 
exasperation, and her captain spouting oaths and 
breathing threats of vengeance on Harvard who 
luckily escaped all injury in the encounter. 

There is a singular case in Boston of a boy 
named Jessie Pomeroy, with a monomania for mur- 
der. He is in jail on a charge of murdering a 
playmate last April, and now the mutilated re- 
mains of a young girl have been found buried in 
an ash heap in a cellar near the store owned by the 
parents of the young murderer. The remains have 
been identified as those of a girl named Katy Cur- 
ran, who mysteriously disappeared four months ago. 
When first charged with the crime, young Pomeroy 
denied it, but afterward made a full confession. 
For no apparent reason except to murder, he enticed 
the child into the cellar, and deliberately cut her 
throat, and concealed her body under the ash-heap. 
He is also charged with mutilating over twenty 
boys at one time and another. His mother, the 
wife of a Boston butcher, confessed on the pre- 
liminary examination that while she was pregnant 
with this child she frequently visited the slaughter- 
house when her husband was engaged in killing 
sheep, calves, etc., and took great delight in look- 
ing on and even in assisting her husband in the 
business of slaughtering animals. The boy early 
showed a taste for using a knife upon inanimate 
objects, pieces of meat, etc., and from that he be- 
gan to cut and slash among his playfellows. In 
answer to the judge’s question why he did such 
things he replied that “he could not help it, some- 
thing inside told him he must do it.” There was 
apparently no malice but simply a devilish posses- 
sion compelling him to murder. Another case of 
morbid impulse. 

Theodore Tilton appeared before the Beecher- 
Tilton Examining Committee on Monday night 
July 20th and presented his charges in full under 
oath. The specifications are twenty-two in num- 
ber and claim to cover nearly nine years of time, 
giving in detail the origin and growth of the inti- 
macy between Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton, which 
intimacy, according to Mr. Tilton’s sworn state- 
ments culminated in criminal connection some time 
in the year 1870. Many private letters from Mr. 
Beecher, Mrs. Tilton and others are given, and 
which if not outright forgeries seem to make out a 
case against Mr. Beecher which will be hard to 
explain. Per contra, Mr. Beecher has published a 
card or statement in which he declares that “to 
every statement that connects me dishonorably 
with Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, or which in any 
wise would impugn the honor and purity of this 
beloved Christian woman, I give most explicit, 
comprehensive and solemn denial.” In the present 
state of the case it is impossible to decide who is 
in the wrong, or even in fact that there has been 
any wrong done at all to any one of the parties 
concerned. The final report of the Investigating 
Committee will be awaited with interest to enable 


N. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
our stereotyped column of ‘‘ Anncuncements,”’ are hereby informed 
that our edition of Dixon and his Copyists is exhausted. In the 
place of it we shall hereafter send the O. C. Cook- Book. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price: 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and IIlustrations. 


215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in *‘ New America,’”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘“‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and “* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrusNerR & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20: price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, Fast and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

















